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The  Symmetry  of  Lmcoln's  Character. 

Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ?     John  V  :  6. 

A  pointed  question  this  !  The  man  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  must  have  felt  its  searching  force. 
For  thirty-eight  years  he  had  been  a  physical 
wreck — a  poor,  dependent  paralytic.  Years  of 
incomplete  life  had  fitted  him  to  a  narrow  mendi- 
cant groove  of  existence.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
him  so  accustomed  to  his  infirmity  and  mode  of 
life,  that  he  would  be  loathe  to  change  it.  Frac- 
tion of  a  man  as  he  w'as,  he  might  dread  being 
made  a  whole  man.  Jesus  met  the  man  with  the 
great  question  of  the  text.  To  the  man's  eternal 
credit,  he  answered  with  an  affirmative  and  forth- 
with was  made  whole.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
longer  upon  the  incidents  of  the  text  narrative. 
The  relations  and  applications  of  the  truth  por- 
trayed  engage  our  attention. 

The  one  outstanding  ever  present  fact  manifest 
in  the  individuals  of  our  common  humanity  is 
incompleteness.  Men  are  fractions  rather  than 
units. 

Very,  very  few  men  and  women  of  the  world 
are  complete  and  proportionate  even  from  the 
physical  standpoint.  Disease,  heredity,  accident 
and  fashion  have  laid  the  heavy  hand  of  distor- 
tion and  deficiency  upon  the  vast  majority  of  all 
that  have  lived  or  do  live. 

Men  work  and  exercise  in  a  one-sided  way,  so 
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developing  one  part  of  the  body  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  The  bowler,  the  base-ball  pitcher 
illustrate  physical  one-sidedness. 

The    woman    all    cramped  and    distorted   into 
some  outlandish  form  of  ephemeral  fashion  con 
veys  to  the  most  superficial  observer  the  necessity 
of  some  ver}^  strenuous  and  emphatic  teaching  of 
the  gospel  of  wholeness. 

More  apparent  than  physical  is  intellectual 
incompleteness,  most  of  all  is  spiritual  incom- 
pleteness. 

Thomas  Edison  in  a  recent  article  calls  ours  the 
dog  age.  We  are  not  quite  certain  what  the 
great  wizard  of  electricity  means  by  this.  One 
deduction  is  apropos,  no  animal  manifests  so 
great  variety  of  color  and  shape  as  does  the  dog, 
except  man.  This  variance  is  especially  manifest 
along  the  line  of  deficienc}^  or  incompleteness. 
Take  for  example  the  characters  of  biography 
and  history,  how  strikingly  incomplete  are  most 
of  them  ! 

The  Puritans  were  a  great  many-sided  people. 
Physically  robust,  intellectually  virile,  and  spir- 
itually devout,  yet  bigots.  How  far  they  were 
from  wholeness  of  Christian  character  in  their 
treatment  of  the  quiet  and  inoffensive  Quaker  ! 
Persecution  and  murder  significantly  express  its 
dreadful  proportions. 

General  Gates  of  Revolutionary  fame  was  a 
patriot  of  ability  and  force,  but  so  jealous  of  Gen- 
eral George  Washington  he  was  at  times  almost 
beside  himself.   When  measured  by  the  standards 
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of  magnanimity  and  brotherlinesshe  shrinks  into 
a  poor,  miserable  dwarf  of  a  man. 

Benedict  Arnold  was  in  many  respects  a  mili- 
tary genius^  an  intellectual  power,  a  strong  man, 
but  a  traitor.  Americans  of  all  generations  will 
continue  to  despise  him  for  his  patriotic  incom- 
pleteness. Not  many  boys  will  be  named  after 
him. 

Aaron  Burr  was  supremely  gifted  on  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  social  sides  of  his 
nature.  Spiritually  he  was  a  monster.  Mankind 
will  continue  to  class  him  with  murderers  and 
traitors. 

Daniel  Webster  was  for  years  America's  idol, 
supreme  in  intellectual  and  oratorical  ability,  a 
man  of  most  generous  impulses,  a  real  statesman 
and  an  unquestioned  patriot.  How  complete  he 
seemed,  but  in  reality  how  ijuomplete  he  was.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  historian  to  draw  the  curtain 
of  charity  over  many  of  the  practices  of  his  pri- 
vate amd  business  life.  The  moral  side  of  his 
nature  was  ver}-  fractional  in  spots. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Abraham  Lincoln's  great 
opponent,  was  indeed  a  little  giant  in  ability  and 
personal  charm,  but  he  was  a  drunkard.  O  how 
poor  and  mean  the  monstrous  habit  of  drink  made 
this  man  who  in  the  great  emergency  of  our 
country  was  so  true  and  generous  a  patriot  I 

Randolph  of  Virginia  was  another  of  our  great 
Americans  who  failed  in  part.  With  him  it  was 
spiritual  atrophy.  He  was  known  as  a  free 
thinker.     The  people  recognized  his  terrible  de- 
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ficiency  and  refused  to  advance  him  in  public 
office,  although  he  became  a  member  of  Wash- 
ington's Cabinet. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  was  probably  the  greatest 
military  genius  our  country  has  produced.  He 
was  indeed  Lincoln's  right  arm — a  great  general, 
true  patriot  and  modest  man.  Yet  he  who  so 
successfully  commanded  others  failed  in  some 
ways  to  command  himself.  The  tobacco  habit 
was  with  him  a  dissipating  practice.  True  it  is 
when  the  alarming  disease  that  ultimately  took 
his  life  appeared,  and  the  concensus  of  medical 
judgment  attributed  it  to  his  too  constant  use  of 
cigars  he  ceased  the  practice,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  it  was  a  weakness  yielded  to  and  a  symptom 
of  incompleteness  in  the  general's  character. 

We  pass  to  the  heroes  and  notables  of  other 
lands.  All,  even  the  best,  are  disproportionate 
or  fractional  in  character. 

Shakespeare,  the  greatest  literary  genius  in  all 
the  world  of  letters,  the  supreme  poet  of  all  time, 
was  so  deficient  in  certain  rudiments  of  honesty 
and  purity  that  the  biographer  finds  it  expedient 
to  widen  the  mantle  of  charity  that  falls  over  his 
deer  stealing  exploits.  At  best  our  "  William  " 
was  a  genius.  And  that  signifies  to  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  very  strong  on  some  points 
at  the  price  of  corresponding  weakness  in  some 
other  points. 

George  Eliot  was  in  the  estimation  of  most 
judges  the  brightest, most  brilliant  literary  woman 
of  her  time.     Some  even  assert  she  was  the  most 
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powerful  expression  of  feminine  intellectual  force 
the  world  has  known.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
fact  remains  she  was  exceedingly  deficient  in 
certain  moral  proprieties.  A  mighty  unit  in  lit- 
erary ability,  a  small  fraction  in  domestic  moral- 
ity, sums  this  character  as  the  curtain  of  charity 
falls  before  it.  Her  apologists  are  content  to 
leave  it  there. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  mightiest  military 
genius,  the  most  consummate  statesman,  the 
most  miraculous  of  rulers,  save  possibly  Julius 
Caesar,  earth  has  ever  known,  yet  7chat  a  nwii- 
sirosity  !  All  that  Napoleon  lacked  was  heart. 
He  had  a  fair  share  of  this  divine  element  in  his 
makeup  at  the  start  of  his  career.  It  was  gradu- 
ally and  increasingly  neglected  until  finally 
thrown  out  of  his  life  at  the  time  of  his  divorce 
from  Josephine.  What  a  picture  history  presents 
to  us  of  tliis  heartless  man  !  Deeds  that  read  like 
miracles  glitter  starlike  from  every  page,  yet 
over  all  hangs  the  cloud  of  failure  and  doom. 

We  feel  that  Robert  Ingersoll,  himself  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  spiritual  failure,  which  many 
believe  cost  him  the  governorship  of  Illinois  and 
possibly  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  was 
right  when  he  said  of  Napoleon,  "  I  would  rather 
have  been  a  French  peasant  and  worn  wooden 
shoes  and  lived  in  a  little  hut  with  my  wife  living 
by  my  side  and  with  my  little  children  upon  my 
knees  with  their  arms  around  my  neck:  I  would 
rather  have  lived  and  died  unnoticed  and  un- 
known save  by  those  who  loved  me,  and  gone 
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down  to  the  voiceless  silence  of  the  dreamless 
dust,  than  to  have  been  that  imperial  impersona- 
tion of  force  and  murder  who  covered  Europe 
with  blood." 

Recently  I  completed  the  reading  of  a  finely 
written  book  upon  the  Careers  of  Great  Musi- 
cians. The  summary  of  the  conclusion  was  signi- 
ficant: "  It  must  be  confessed  that  most  if  not  all 
of  the  class  of  which  I  have  written  developed 
certain  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  nature  that 
greatly  detract  from  that  completeness  of  char- 
acter we  hope  to  discover  in  our  models  of  excel- 
lence." So  it  is.  The  great  and  conspicuous  of 
earth,  along  with  the  ordinary  and  insignificant, 
need  be  classed  with  the  poor  invalid  of  our 
Scripture  in  their  need  of  wholeness  and  sym- 
metry of  life. 

Yesterday  the  civilized  world  took  note  that 
101  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 
Analyses  of  hischaracter  were  given.  They  will 
continue  to  be  given  so  long  as  time  endures. 
The  fact  that  we  have  been  illustrating  suggests 
in  2  negative  way  the  secret  of  Lincoln's  ever 
freshening  charm  and  influence.  I'nlike  any 
other  historical  character  save  Divinity,  Abraham 
Lincoln  impresses  the  student  with  the  wholeness 
and  symmetry  of  his  character.  No  veils  need  be 
drawn  over  any  part  of  his  life.  There  comes  no 
sense  of  regret  to  the  student  who  pries  ever  so 
deeply  and  thoroughly  into  any  realm  of  his 
being  or  field  of  his  endeavor.  Lincoln  is  a 
prophecy  of  what  God  intends  human  beings  to 
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become,  as  they  follow  Jesus  Christ — balanced, 
symmetrical  characters. 

Let  us  sp^ify.  As  though  no  part  must  be 
slighted, nature  gave  Abraham  Lincoln  a  splendid 
physical  frame  and  coiistiution.  A  body  six  feet, 
four  inches  high,  with  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous 
flesh,  supurbly  muscled,  ever  free  from  the  taint 
of  alcohol  or  other  dissipating  drugs  and  passions, 
was  indeed  a  fit  temple  for  a  mighty  mind  and 
an  inspired  spirit.  Fresh  air  and  hard  work 
kept  his  body  a  finely  responsive  instrument  to 
an  alert  mind  and  a  pure  heart.  Had  Lincoln 
been  less  than  he  was  physically  there  would  have 
probably  been  another  history  of  the  Civil  War 
than  the  one  we  now  have.  Thank  God  for 
good,  wholesome,  strong  physical  frames:  such  as 
Lincoln  had.  Proportionate  to  his  body  was 
Lincoln's  energy. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  boyhood  days  to  the 
last  moment  of  earthly  life  he  was  possessed  of 
an  enormous  powder  to  work.  In  his  intellectual 
growth  w^e  see  theoutcroppingsof  unconquerable 
energy.  Most  bo3's  and  men  are  too  exhausted 
to  do  much  intellectual  training  after  a  bard 
day's  work  in  the  field  or  behind  the  counter. 
Lincoln  was  not.  He  learned  that  the  secret  of 
rest  was  not  inactivity  but  change.  From  the 
physical  to  the  mental,  from  the  mental  to  the 
social  and  spiritual  was  the  program  of  that  vig- 
orously progressive  life.  No  faculty  of  Lincoln's 
mind  grew  fat  at  the  expense  of  another.  Reason, 
memory,   imagination    were    equally    developed. 
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His  discriminative  powers  were  early  exercised 
in  his  choice  of  reading.  It  is  sometimes  said 
Lincoln  read  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Life  of 
Washington,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Aesop's  Fables, 
the  I'nited  States  Constitution,  etc.,  as  though 
he  was  forced  to  this  selection  because  there 
were  none  others  to  be  had.  Such  is  not  the 
exact  truth.  Lincoln  c/iose  to  read  and  master 
the  books  above  quoted.  He  eliminated  the 
vicious  and  the  trivial  He  gravitated  naturally 
to  the  great  and  good.  Many  lives,  otherwise 
strong  and  helpful,  are  cursed  with  vanity  and 
conceit.  A  superficiality  and  unnaturalness 
seems  to  adhere  to  them.  Not  so  with  Lincoln. 
He  was  distinguished  for  the  pure  simplicity  of 
his  life.  His  thought  processes  were  direct  and 
logical,  his  nature  frank,  his  every  action  sincere 
and  true.  He  knew  how  to  fill  ofhce  without 
becoming  officious.  His  wondrous  .«^implicity  of 
nature  asserted  itself  in  his  incorruptible  integrity. 
Trickery  and  sharp  practice  in  fiaancial  mat- 
ters were  abhorrent  to  him.  Our  school  chil- 
dren are  now  taught  honesty  and  integrity  by 
appeal  to  his  practice  and  example.  A  little 
fellow  of  our  Sunday  School  was  asked  recently 
to  tell  what  he  knew  about  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  little  fellow  quickly  responded,  "Why,  Sir, 
he  walked  three  miles  in  the  country  and  back, 
to  return  three  cents  he  had  by  mistake  over- 
charged a  person  in  his  store."  Wonder  how 
our  children's  children  will  remember  some  of 
the  honorable  vState  Senators  now  under  the  lime- 
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light  of  investigation  at  Albany.  O  that  our 
country  had  more  men  of  the  Lincoln  quality  of 
mind  and  action,  that  our  children  might  like- 
wise be  taught  of  their  incorruptible  integrity  ! 

Beautiful  in  simplicity,  e(|ually  so  in  sympathy 
w^s  the  symmetrical  life  of  Lincoln.  He  literally 
entered  into  and  suffered  with  the  heart  life  of 
all  the  American  people.  No  father  could  hive 
been  more  lender  and  loving  to  the  soldier  than 
was  he.  The  pathos  of  his  interest  in  the  bereaved 
homes  of  the  nation  can  never  die.  This  sympa- 
thy was  not  general  and  official.  It  was  personal 
and  vital.  No  President  ever  wrote  so  many  let- 
ters of  personal,  tender  sympathy  as  did  he.  All 
over  this  great  nation  are  Lincoln's  letters,  treas- 
ured by  the  possessors  more  highly  than  gold — 
written  and  signed  by  himself.  We  feel  the 
heart  throb  in  all  of  them.  This  one,  written  to 
a  poor  mother  who  had  given  five  sons  to  the 
country — all  of  whom  had  been  killed  in  battle — 
is  typicfal  :  "  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must 
be  any  words  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to 
beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  over- 
whelming. Rut  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering 
to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in  the 
thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  an- 
guish of  your  bereavement  and  leave  you  only 
the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost  and 
the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid 
so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom." 
No  heart  but  the  heart  of  infinite  sympathy  could 
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have  written  such  a  letter.  When  we  remember 
the  consistency  of  its  expression  under  all  the 
awful  conditions  qf  strain  and  anxiety  with  which 
he  labored,  we  marv^el  that  so  kind  and  good  a 
man  was  ever  given  of  God  to  any  people. 

Having  spoken  extensively  last  j'ear  of  Lin- 
coln's spirituality  we  but  note  its  presence  in  the 
rich  abundance  of  the  ivholeiiess  of  his  character. 
There  are  man}^  definitions  of  spirituality  but 
none  better  than  that  given  by  the  great  prophet 
of  Old  Testament  times,  "  What  does  God  re- 
quire of  them  but  to  love  mercy,  to  do  justly 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  If  this  be 
spirituality,  Lincoln  was  preeminently  spiritual. 
If  spirituality  subsist  in  the  recognition  and  call- 
ing of  Christ — and  we  think  it  does — Lincoln 
was  truly  spiritual.  His  confession  "that  he 
had  been  driven  many  times  upon  his  knees  by 
the  overwhelming  conviction  that  he  had  no 
where  else  to  go"  is  sufficiently  illuminative  of 
this  whole  subject. 

Lincoln's  inner  life  (mental  and  spiritual)  was 
abundantly  expressed  in  the  charm  and  power  of 
persuasive  speech.  Rarely  has  so  great  a  thinker 
and  orator  been  found  in  equal  measure  in  the 
same  personality.  The  thoughts  of  his  masterful 
mind  were  so  perfectly  expressed  in  his  spoken 
and  written  words  that  it  would  be  considered 
sheer  presumption  for  any  scholar  to  try  to  im- 
prove upon  them.  Fancy  a  Professor  of  Litera- 
ture endeavoring  to  improve  the  Gettj'sburg  ad- 
dress or  the  last  Inaugural.     As  a  great  jurist  of 
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Illinois  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Lincoln  writes: 
"  I  have  heard  Webster,  Clay,  Trumbull,  Morton 
and  Douglass  deliver  great  speeches,  but  none  of 
these  could,  to  my  mind,  equal  Mr.  Lincoln  in 
force  and  logic  of  appeal  to  the  people." 

Most  notable  men  entrusted  with  great  execu- 
tive office  and  power  gradually  but  certainly 
drift  from  that  feeling  of  kinship  and  equality 
with  all  men  that  is  so  appealing  to  our  nature. 
The  great  Emancipator  never  did.  He  rev- 
erenced and  honored  every  human  being  regard- 
less of  race,  color  and  creed. 

Lincoln's  visit  to  Richmond  after  its  fall,  and 
but  a  few  days  before  his  tragic  death  was  nota- 
ble for  many  things.  We  see  his  marvellous  love 
and  respect  for  his  fellow  beings  in  the  following 
incident  that  occurred  in  that  memorable  visit. 
"  When  Lincoln  entered  Richmond  the  negroes 
fairly  went  wild  with  joy.  Up  went  hats,  bon- 
nets aqd  handkerchiefs,  as  they  clapped  their 
hands  and  sang,  '  Glory  to  God,  Glory,  Glory. 
Thank  you,  dear  Jesus  that  I  behold  President 
Linkum',  said  an  old  negress  as  she  prostrated 
herself  in  the  dirt  of  the  street  beside  his  carriage. 
'Good  Lord  bress  you  President  Linkum',  said 
another  negro  removing  his  hat  and  standing 
reverently  before  the  President.  Instantly  Mr. 
Lincoln  removed  his  hat  and  bowed  a  cordial 
recognition  and  welcome  to  his  black  brother." 
What  was  it  in  his  nature  that  led  him  to  do 
this  ?  It  certainly  was  no  stage  play,  no  acting 
for  votes  or   fame.     Oh   no,    we   all   know   now 
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what  it  was.  It  was  his  inborn  respect  and  love 
of  all  human  beings.  He  gave  hospitality  to 
every  man's  presence.  It  was  also  the  act  of 
a  courageous  Christian,  yet  a  Southern  lady  who 
proudly  boasted  of  her  aristocratic  blood  and  of 
the  fact  that  she  belonged  to  the  F.  F.  Y's  was 
heard  to  comment  in  this  illuminating  scene  from 
Lincoln's  life,  "Faugh,  recognize  a  nigger." 
Passion  and  prejudice  may  ridicule  and  hate  such 
recognitions  and  the  soul  in  which  they  are  be- 
gotten. The  world  of  fair  minded  men  long  ago 
recorded  its  judgment  that  only  from  a  rounded 
nature  of  love  and  truth  can  such  delicate  and 
brotherly  actions  flow. 

No  less  in  conduct  than  in  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  his  character  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
symetrical  man.  Most  public  men  of  his  day 
were  moderate  or  immoderate  users  of  strong 
drink.  We  must  draw  the  curtain  of  silence  over 
the  most  of  them  in  all  discussions  of  the  sin  of 
strong  drink.  Mr.  Lincoln  in  early  manhood 
saw  the  iniquity  of  the  habit,  abstained  from  it 
and  throughout  life  remained  a  teetotaler.  He 
needed  no  making  whole  in  this  respect.  Was 
there  any  lack  in  the  marvellous  proportion  and 
parts  of  this  man's  character  ?  We  know  of 
none.  A  few  years  ago  some  irresponsible  party 
made  bold  to  affirm  that  "  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at 
times  suggestive  and  unclean  in  some  of  the 
many  anecdotes  he  told."  A  greater  misrepre- 
sentation not  to  call  it  by  its  sterner  name,  could 
not  have  been  originated.      I    know   two  promi- 
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nent  men  of  Illinois  who  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  often  heard 
him  narrate  pointed  anecdotes.  One  of  those, 
Judge  Cunningham  of  Urbana,  Illinois,  has 
written  many  valuable  articles  on  his  life.  These 
men  solemnly  and  emphatically  declare  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  abhored  suggestive  speech  and  abomi- 
nated unclean  anecdotes.  Aside  from  this,  the 
absolute  purity  and  power  of  all  his  recorded 
addresses  precludes  the  idea  that  at  any  time  the 
fountain  of  such  speech  could  be  unclean.  "  A 
good  tree  can  not  bear  corrupt  fruit." 

The  judgment  is  inevitable.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  the  most  symmetrical  personality  and 
character  ever  produced  upon  this  continent. 
Every  side  of  his  nature  whether  expressed  in 
terms  of  character  or  conduct  is  of  abounding 
fulness.  Much,  very  much  that  is  new  must  yet 
be  written  concerning  the  details  of  his  life.  All 
vital  relations  to  his  family,  his  neighbors,  his 
servant's,  his  political  enemies,  etc.,  will  yet  re- 
ceive fuller  treatment  at  the  hands  of  historians. 
No  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  the  issue  of  such 
investigations.  The  symmetry  of  wholeness  will 
be  the  more  evident  and  inspiring. 

Finally,  a  word  concerning  this  completeness 
as  an  element  of  the  matchless  symmetry  we 
have  been  considering.  Our  vSaviour  was  very 
clear  in  His  teaching  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
pleteness in  character.  He  gave  that  striking 
illustration  of  house  building.  Not  to  attempt 
to  build  until  the  work  could  be  completed.      He 
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emphaized  the  disgrace  and  shame  of  the  incom- 
plete which  is  caused  by  arrested  development. 

Many  men  lay  foundations  of  a  great  life,  start 
with  splendid  principles,  fine  intellectual  equip- 
ment, etc  ,  but  never  get  any  where  in  the  fields 
of  accomplishment  or  character.  Some  of  them 
are  like  foundations  with  no  superstructure  ; 
others  like  one  or  two  storied  houses  with  no 
roof.  The  point  of  the  Master's  teaching  is  evi- 
dent. Every  man  should  have  a  complete  spirit- 
ual life  and  should  aim  to  do  a  complete  work. 
This  is  impossible  for  the  natural  man.  Only  in 
Christ  Jesus  is  such  completeness  found.  "  Ye 
are  complete  in  Him,"  writes  the  inspired  Paul. 
This  explains  the  completeness  of  Lincoln's  life. 
From  the  beginning  he  was  God's  man.  The 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  prophet  was  always 
upon  him.  His  expression  attesting  a  Christian 
experience  were  ever  preceded  by  deeds  that 
spoke  more  convincing  of  Christ  than  words 
ever  could.  This  completeness,  the  final  touch 
of  symmetry,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  me- 
chanical or  physical  finality,  although  occa- 
sionally expressed  through  such  media.  It  is 
always  and  e\  er  a  work  done  in  God's  spirit  and 
after  God's  way.  As  the  least  of  God's  acts  are 
always  done  in  perfections  mold,  so  a  man  wholly 
led  by  God  stamps  his  every  act  and  his  entire 
life  with  the  zeal  of  unfolding  perfection.  Such 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  world's  inspiration — 
but  forever  our  first  American.  In  using  this 
phrase  of  Lowell  we  do  not  intimate  or  suggest 
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comparison.  The  fact  meant  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  in  every  relationship  and  deed  of  life 
the  true  t^pe  and  expression  of  what  Americans 
should  be.  *  He  and  he  alone  measures  to  all  the 
requirements  of  the  ideal  that  ever  lies  in  the 
hearts  of  a  God  fearing  free  people. 

So  long  as  our  people  keep  Lincoln  before  the 
patriotic  eye  there  is  the  growing  hope  that  we 
will  at  last  become  symmetrical  as  he  was  sym- 
metrical. 

May  God  give  us  bodies  strong  and  lithe  as 
was  his  body.  Minds  clear  and  discriminating 
as  was  his  mind  ;  wills  firm  for  the  right  as  was 
his  will  ;  hearts  sympathetic,  tender  and  loving 
as  was  his  heart  ;  souls  filled  with  purity  and 
visions  of  God  as  was  his  soul  ;  speech  as  illu- 
minative and  inspiring  as  was  his  speech  ;  ac- 
tions consistent  and  God-like  as  were  his  actions  ; 
lives,  sacrificing,  purposeful  and  Christ-like  as 
was  his  life; — then  shall  all  the  world  know  that 
Lincotn  was  indeed  the  first  great  American. 
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